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PREFACE. 



p little learning, and less opportunity for 
udy, give authors a right to the indul- 
ence of their readers, few would hare 
xonger claims to it than the author of 
lis volume. He is aware, however, that 
lis plea can seldom be admissible. For 
lough want of learning may account suf- 
ciently for a person's ill success in literary 
tirsuits, it can afford no apology for his 
resumption in laying his productions be- 
>re the public. The author of the follow- 
ig pieces, therefore, expects no clemency 
a this score. INeither would he be thought 
> insinuate that he possesses natural talents 
ifficient to make amends for the defects 
* his, education ; this would argue a 
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O Scotia ! my dear native land, 
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Thou art the seat of liberty, 

Of science, and of art. 

In chivalry excell'd by none 
The page of history shows : 

Through thy sons' veins, untaintedly, 
The blood of heroes flows. 

Full oft the arms of tyranny 
Thy freedom Jiave assail'd ; 

But still such foolish, vain attempts, 
Of wish'd success have faiPd ; 
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PREFACE, 



. If little learning, and less opportunity for 
study, give authors a right to the indul- 
gence of their readers, few would hare 
stronger claims to it than the author of 

- this volume. He is aware, however, that 
this plea can seldom be admissible. For 
though want of learning may account suf- 
ficiently for a person's ill success in literary 
pursuits, it can afford no apology for his 

• presumption in laying his productions be- 
fore the public. The author of the follow- 
ing pieces, therefore, expects no clemency 
on this score. INeither would he be thought 
to insinuate that he possesses natural talents 
% . sufficient to make amends for the defects 
of his, education ; this would argue a 
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degree of vanity, which he trusts will never 
be imputed to him. But he humbly con- 
ceives that he would be justly chargeable 
with want of respect to his readers, were 
he to acknowledge himself destitute of 
every qualification for a task which was 
voluntarily undertaken. It is evident he 
thinks his productions possess some merit, 
otherwise he could have had no induce- 
nent to publish them; if 9 however, the 
public should find them altogether un- 
worthy of favour, he will humbly bow tp 
its decision. He has found the amuse- 
ment derived from the composition of them 
a sufficient compensation for the trow We 
they have cost him ; and the neglect of 
diem by the public cannot, therefore, prove 
a source of great disappointment. 

Aberdeen, April, 1827- 
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ADDRESS TO SCOTLAND. 



O Scotia ! my dear native land, 

And dearest to my heart ! 
Thou art the seat of liberty, 

Of science, and of art. 

In chivalry excell'd by none 
The page of history shows : 

Through thy sons' veins, untaintedly, 
The blood of heroes flows. 

Full oft the arms of tyranny 
Thy freedom Jhave assaiPd ; 

But still such foolish, vain attempts, 
Of wish'd success have fail'd ; 
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And still must fail — for Scotia's sons 

May heap the gory field, 
But Caledonians never will 

Give up their rights, and yield. 

Thy peasants, in their lowly homes, 
Can happy rest, and sing ; 

With fewer cares to rack their minds, 
And free as is their King, 

But yet a nobler privilege, 
Thrice happy land! is thine— 

Thou own'st religious liberty, 
A blessing, sure, Divine. 

For this thy worthies oft have trode 
The waste and desart wild ; 

111 clothed, worse fed, lonely, and sad, 
From home and friends exiled. 

For this thy holy martytfs sang 
Amid their death-hot flame ; 

And others had their heads exposed, 
As spectacles of shame : 
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POEMS. 11 

Of shame, indeed ! — eternal shame 

Unto those fiends of hell, 
By whose blood-thirsty villany 

These Christian heroes feU. 

They were but men, nor faultless were : 

To man it is not given 
To reach perfection's eminence 

Before he reaches heaven. 

But yet by every Scot, who feels 

The love of being free 
From civil and religious thrall, 

Their names revered shall be. 



Alas ! there live that are named Scots, 
Who dally with their fame, 

Like as unthinking children play 
With some rare, precious gem. 

Reviling oft undoes itself, 
And brings its own reward ; 

Making the object it would hurt 
To meet with more regard. 
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Thus theyll outwit themselves who rail 
Those men for truth that bled ; 

But their true patriotic worth 
Shall, while time rolls, be spread. 

And when the last dread blast of Heaven 

Shall open every tomb, 
And gather all who ever lived 

To hear their final doom — 

When' this vast world and airy space 

In conflagration blaze, 
All glorious crown'd, palms in their hands 

On high they'll sing His praise, 

Whose mighty power did them uphold, 
The martyr's crown to gain ; 

And now has fix'd their sure abode, 
Beyond the reach of pain. 

f 

In that abode for aye they'll rest, 
While endless space rolls on ; 

No tyrant's arm dare them assail, 
Nor misery force a groan. 
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Ye well-tried Saints ! now take that rest 

4 

Ye could not have when here ; 
Yet your distress entaiPd on us 
Sweet Liberty to wear. 

Then let our sweetest harps be strung 

By the most skilful hands, 
To sing the truest patriots 

That ever graced these lands. 

The dreadful hero of the sword, 

To gain some selfish end, 
Delighted, sees the carnage swell, 

And misery wide extend ! 

Not so these Saints — with their own blood 

Bought freedom for this isle; 
And still on Caledonia's hills 

We see that freedom smile. 

Shall they who held our dearest rights 

From tyranny's rude gripe 
Be to " unhallow'd genius " play, 

And objects of its spite ? 

b 2 
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" No, no !" I hear true Scotsmen say, 
" Our bosoms bear a flame, 

Which will to ashes burn such stuff 
As would obscure their fame ." 
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THE ORPHAN GIRL, 



Remembrance cease ! — why thus recall 
Those happy hours which once were mine? 

For off they pass'd like fairy dreams, 
And now in grief I lonely pine. 

My brother fell in prime of youth, 
t As falls the blooming floweret fair, 
When the untimely blast of North 

Sweeps gardens, fields, and forests bare. 

This was a stroke I keenly felt, 

And mourn'd my loss — my brother gone ; 
But yet my parents cheer'd my heart, 

Which made the want of him less known. 

But soon, alas ! my mother dear 

Wept o'er her husband's lifeless clay ; 

Nor was this all — my mother here 
Behind him had not long to stay. 



That day when he was laid in earth, 
Her spirit spread its wings and fled, 

And left me here, bereaved of all 
Who had my life a pleasure made. 

Hut yet, amid this mournful gloom 
By which my mind is thick o'ercast, 

With me one solace still remains — 
The direst woes of time are past. 

Then roll, ye hours! — fly, fly with speed. 
Until I reach that wish'd-for shore, 

Where I shall join my friends again, 
And no rude blasts divide us more. 
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SLAVERY. 



Is there a man within this isle, 
Who would not feel his bosom boil 
To see the negro's murd'rous toil, 
And slavery's homd cruelty ? 

Is there a man of sudi a mind, 
Could see the sons of human kind 
In slav'rys iron grasp confined, 
And mock at all their misery ? 

Is there a man who could behold 
His broths pian, for love of gold, 
By slavery bought — by slavery sold, 
And view the traffic heedlessly ? 

Ts there a man of woman born, 

■ 

Could see a hapless husband torn 
From his dear wife, with bitter scorn, 
And smile at his calamity ? 
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Is there a man that could look on 
A mother riven from her son, 
Without a glimpse of pity shown, 
And turn away unfeelingly ? 

Is there could see the negro bound, 
And from his back the lash resound, 
Until his blood bedew'd the ground, 
And not bewail him mournfully ? 

Yes, strange to tell, but we have men 
Who slavery's bloody cause maintain, 
Yea, and uphold its gory reign 

With all their power tenaciously ! 

Men they are not, but demons sent, 
That thus the human race torment— 
Upon destruction madly bent, 
And diabolic villany. 

Slavery ! — that detested name 
Stains deep the British nation's fame : 
My country ! wake, and see your shame, 
And save your honour speedily. 
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Let every heart and hand unite 
To struggle in the glorious fight, 
Till cursed Slavery lose its might, 
And yield to blessed Liberty! 

Let Freedom's banners be unfurPd, 
Widely, throughout the negro world, 
And Slavery's fabric down be hurl'd — 
Haste, Heaven, haste its destiny ! 
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THE DYING SAINT TO HIS SOUL. 



The following piece was occasioned By reading "Adrian's Address 

to his Soul when dying" 



My soul, thou go'st, but not like his * of old, 
That wing'd her way, he had no knowledge] 
whither: 

Thy home outshines the brightest, purest gold— 
Lo ! angels wait to be thy safeguard thither. 

Demons of darkness, doubtlessly, will try 
To snatch thee as thou soar's t to holiest regions; 

But thou shalt reach thy pure abode on high, 
Spite of the machinations of hell's legions. 

There shalt thou live in joys as yet unknown — 
O'er death, o'er hell, and ev'ry ill victorious ; 
There misery's pangs dare never force a groan— 
• There thou shalt dwell with thy Redeemer 
glorious. 

» Adrian's. 
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I EIGHTH PSALM 

Paraphrased. 



Lord, our Lord, through creation's lines, 

All excellence thy name combines ! 

Thy glory thou hast set on high, 

Above the azure, vaulted sky ; 

Thou strength from infants 9 mouths hast made 

To awe and keep thy foes in dread. 

When I in contemplation view 
The wide expanse of heavenly blue, 
The moon, with all the starry train, 
Which thou hast fix'd therein to reign, — 
What is the human race, to be 
In goodness look'd upon by thee ! 

Or, what is son of man, that Thou 
To visit him shoukTst deign to bow ? 
Thou form'dst him next to angel's state — 
Hast glory's crown upon him set; 
Thou of thy works him sovereign madest — 
Below his feet thou all things laid'st. 

c 
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The sheep, the oxen, to him yield ; 
Likewise the wild beasts of the field : 
The feathery tribes all own him lord, 
And all the fish the seas afford. 
Lord, our Lord, to the world's_ends 
Thy name in majesty extends ! 
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OLJD ROBERT GRAY. 



Old Robert Gray, 

At the close of the day, / 

Enter'd his clean little house ; 
In simple air, 
When set down in his chair, 

Thus he addressed his spouse : — 

" Now we are old, 

But our love is not cold ; 

'Bove sorrow's stream it has borne : 
You are so kind, 
You are balm to my mind, 

Though I am crazy and worn. 

" In wedded life, 

You have still been a wife 

Who ceaseless sought for my ease; 
When rack'd by grief, 
You aye brought sweet relief — 

Art is ever yours to please. 

C2 
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" Youth now is gone, 
And old age is come on, 

For all my heart loves you dear ; 
My shaking frame 
Feels a glow at your name, — 

No sound so sweet to my ear. 

" While we are here, 
We will live in God's fear, 

As we have done time before ; 
Should Death us part, 
Hopes will cheer the lone heart, 

To meet on a blissful shore." 
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THE AUTHOR'S LAST MORNING 
WALK IN METHLIC. 



The sun has risen in the east, 

His beams, like gold, dye Tangland Ford;* 

The canopy of mist withdraws, 

And morning owns her ancient lord. 

The sable rook croaks his hoarse notes 
'Mongst Kelly s f high and hoary trees ; 
The cuckoo gives his hackney'd tale, 
Without a change the ear to please. 

Wing*d high in air, the laverock sings 
His sweetly artless, varied strains ; 
The mavis whistles in the grove, " 
The hare in pastime skims the plains* 



* A Ford in the Ythan, about two and a half miles below the village- 
>f Methlic. 

t An Estate situated on the banks of the Ythan, whereon stands Haddo 
House, the seat of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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Loud low the cattle in the woods, 
And wake the echoes of the braes ; 
And, undisturbed, on Ythan's vales, 
The bounding deer of Bellmuir plays. 

May never poacher early lurk, 
While the game-herd lies lulPd in sleep,- 
Perhaps a-dreaming of his charge, 
Which duty calls in vain to keep, — 

And wait his victim's near approach, 
As he the vale roams sportive o'er, 
To aim the leaden drops of death, 
And lay him weltering in his gore ! 

High to the clouds, in many a curl, 
From Methlic's village winds the smoke, 
And not a breeze there is abroad, 
By which its circlings can be broke. 

The healthy house-maid now looks out, 
Her morning face is white, but fair ; 
In haste she runs to pull a rose, 
With starry dew-drops shining rare. 
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The swain goes whistling to his toil ; 
His ruddy cheeks and body strong 
Proclaim his state is happier far 
Than that of Luxury's revelling throng. 

The farmer, yawning, now comes forth 
To view his crops, all young and green ; 
Minutely marks their progress fast, 
And knows them fuller since yestreen. 

Here, in their silent beds of death, 
Repose the dead of many an age ; 
No jarring interests wake to strife- 
No busy pursuits here engage. 

Dear scenes of youth ! the time is come 
That I must bid you all adieu ; 
But though I to a distance go, 
My fancy oft shall paint your view. 

Acquaintances, and friends — farewell ! 
I know you'll think on me when gone ; 
Unto your bosoms friendship's flame 
Tn all its softest glows is known. 
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Like brethren you together live, 
In unity and sweet accord ; 
If any should his neighbour rail, 
He by the rest would be abhorred. 

Sooner shall Ythan stream stand rock, 
And Horror's rock * run in its place, 
Than you see calumny and spite 
Unto your circles be disgrace. 

Then fare ye well ! I must begone, 
And leave you, and my native dear ;— 
But what among you I have seen 
Nought from my memory shall tear. 



* Horror is a wild banging rock, in the brae opposite to the rains 
Oight Castle. < At the top of the rock there is the entrance of a cave, whet 
in olden times, 

" Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That show'd the dead in their last dresses ; " 
and where, even yet, 

" Ohaists.and hoalets nightly cry." 
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LINES. 



O, what a silly creature's man ! 
How little does his reason scan ! 
For silver grey, or yellow gold, 
His very life is often sold. 
For these he'll cross the mountain wave, 
And ardent suns in Afric brave ; 
Or shiver in the frigid zone, 
Where summer's warmth is never known. 
More — human kind must be his prey 
In slavery's chains ; without a ray 
Of pity from his frozen breast, 
His brother's used worse than a beast. 
Thus he runs on in dread career, 
Nor thinks of ought he has to fear* 
Till death — of man, terrific foe- 
Strike him his awful final blow ! 
What serves the wealth for which he toil'd ? 
From it, for aye, he is exiled. 
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SO POEMS* 



LINES, 

TO A LADY. 



How dull and dreary was the day 
On which from us you went away ! 
I sat and heard the ebb of time 
From the dull steeple's drowsy chime ; 
The lazy hours scarce moved along, 
I felt no pleasure in a song. 
The sounds which oft before had pleased, 
My melancholy but increased ; 
And when at last the evening came, 
I tried to touch some merry theme, 
Thereby my downcast heart to raise, 
And give my troubled spirit ease ; 
But all was vain : these would not do, 
I found my peace had gone with you ;— 
So if you wish to cure my pain, 
You'll quickly back return again. 
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ANNA. 



Within yon time-worn mossy walls, 
The most endearing creature dwells, 
That ever Nature's powers gave birth, 
To beautify our parent earth. 
The modest rose is sweet to. view, 
When gilded rich with early dew ; 
But Anna's cheeks are far more fair, 
Her eyes outshine the diamond's glare ; 
Yet she declines the admiring gaze, 
From none but me she covets praise. 
If sorrow through my vitals pry, 
The big tear trembles in her eye. 
I haste to clasp her in my arms, 
My anguish dares not meet her charms ; 
And when I hold her in embrace, 
Care flies like ghosts from morning's chase. 
How dear to hold her to my breast, 
And hear her blushing love confest ! 
Unfeeling souls may scoff at this, 

Who never knew such raptured bliss ; 

< 

But give to me my Anna dear, 
111 live in love, and let them jeer. 
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SONG. 



AIR~~« Katherine Ogie." 



'Twas on a genial morn in May, 
When sweetly flowers were springing, 
To Ythan's banks I took my way, 
Pleased by the wild birds singing. 
The eastern clouds were tinged with red, 
Scarcely were zephyrs blowing ; 
The river, o'er its gemmy bed, 
Was softly silent flowing. 

To Methlic's church-yard close I drew, 
Where high the ash is rising ; 
When to its gates a female flew, 
With speed which was surprising. 
The gate was lock'd, but, at a bound, 
Lightly she sprang in oyer ; 
And gazed upon the graves around, 
Crying, " Here is laid my lover ! 
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*' My bitter moans he doth not hear, 

Nor can he see my weeping; 

My crying will not reach his ear, 

Alas, in death he's sleeping ! 

Oh ! come, slow death, and in my heart 

Thy keenest dagger cover : 

How sweet would be thy welcome dart ! 

'Twould send me to my lover ! " 

She leapt the iron gate again, 
Like fairy flight amazing ! 
The Bellmuir's * dark fir forest, then, 
Quick hid her from my gazing. 
Now earthly sorrow she defies, 
Nor grief nor care can move her ; 
In Methlic's burying ground she lies, 
Mould'rijig beside her lover ! 



* The BelUnuir is a widely extended heathy tract of ground, on th« 
M-thern bank of the Ythan, whereon is a beautiful and thriving plan- 
U on, belonging to the Earl of Aberdeen. 
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EXTEMPORARY LINES; 

To a Friend, whom the Author had invited to drink Tea wk 
him ; but, at the appointed time, the Author mat detained JH 
home till he was gone. 



Deab Sir, I never keener felt 
The pangs by disappointment dealt, 
Than what I did, when home I came 
And found you gone, and mine the blame. 
Alas ! cried T, what have I done, 
Staid out until my friend is gone ! 
Yon cursed clock ! * — still let it be 
As false to all as 'twas to me ; 
And may its master, who protested 
That it was right, by it be hasted 
On to commit some such foul blunder, 
As he by it has laid me under. 



• " Yon cursed clock ! " — The cause of detainment was a clock') 
being an hour slow, while its owner supposed it to be correct. 
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Then would his rage break it in pieces, 
And in the fire consume the cases ; 
A just reward for such a plight 
As it threw me into last night. 
If you forgive my drear mistake, 
And not our former friendship break, 
My gratitude shall flow to you— 
At any rate, it will be due. 
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LINES, 

TO A , ESQ. 



O, generous Sir ! bear with my uncouth lays ; 
I sing thy goodness, in my dreary days. 
My muse is far unworthy of the claim, 
In her rude verse to place your honour'd name 
A name, to do it justice, would demand 
The brightest genius ever graced this land. 
To flattery, Sir, I am not here inclined, 
So base a motive ne'er came in my mind. 
I scorn the low, dissembling, fawning wretch, 
Who,pleasing grandeur, does the truth o'erstretc 
But by another reason I'm confined — 
I am not able, though I were designed ; 
The task is far above my feeble power, 
So high I never will attempt to tower. 
But I shall sing thy mercy-dealing hand, 
That o'er me waved life's joyful healing wand, 
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len by my folly I was brought so low, 
it in my view stood nature's latest Foe. 
sisters knew and mourn'd my early grief, 
t could not give the cordial balm — relief. 
3 pangs of sorrow tore niy father's soul, 
* bitter grief refused ,to, bear controul ! 
y feelings, mother ! pass'd description's power ! 
lat were thy sufferings every passing hour, 
I the strong arm was stretched out to save* 
d raise me up to freedom from the grave ! 
lat joyful transports all my griefs appeased, 
ben from my dreary cell I was released ? 
ime quick I hasted, and my sisters met, 
e sight at once made them all care forget, 
en met my father— this did quite controul 
e burning anguish in his tortured soul ! 
j mother wept for joy, when she had seen 
it only son, for whom she long'd so keen, 
en sweetly hush'd was all our gloomy woe, 
ch visage beam'd with pleasure's sprightly 

glow. 
p's soft emotion bless'd the happy scene, 
here short before Care, tyrant lord, had. been. 
iy generous hand, which wrought the blissful 

change, 

as mention' d oft amid the cheerful range ; 

d3 
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The auspicious hour was bless'd which gave thee 

birth, 
That thus produced a little heaven on earth. 
My gratitude shall live while I am here, 
While I have being on this circling sphere ; 
Yea, when it has accomplish'd its last round, 
When heaven's last thunder shakes the trembling 

ground, 
And aether's regions shall be fields of flame, 
I will with gratitude think on thy name. 
Although strong language I may seem to use, 
'Tis sure no wonder I such language choose. 
Can I on thee, my days' Prolonger, think, 
Who snatch'd me off an early grave's drear brink, 
And not feel raptures in my bosom spring, 
That would inspire the dullest soul to sing! 
Although till now my muse I have kept in, 
'Twas diffidence that did her lays restrain. 
Then let not, Sir, offence with this be join'd, 
For 'tis the offering of a feeling mind. 
But 'tis high time for me to quit my pen, 
And give you ease from such a rugged strain. 
May Heaven's best blessings on you always fall ! 
Such be your lot when time has ceased to roll ! 



\ 
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LINES EXTEMPORE, 

Men on the Blank Leaf of a Catalogue of Books , advertised 
vr sale, which had belonged to the late Rev. Dr C ■ . 



lD there been as little worth in the Doctor's 

brains, 
this catalogue of some of his books contains, 
} memory by mankind would soon be fdrgot, 
>ing now he is laid in the cold grave to rot ; 
t his worth and his goodness for aye will be 

seen, 
ey cannot be withheld, as his best books have 

been.* 



The above lines are verbatim as they were written originally. So 
rise of those on pages 34 and 35. 



/ 
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TO A GENTLEMAN. 



I 



As some poor sailor on the wintry ocean, 
His bark to bottom sunk, for life hard struggle* 
Though nought on either hand he sees to save, 
But wave on wave, thick threat'ning his destruc- 
tion, 
He thinks on her he loves, and for her sake 
Would fainer gain the land than for his own ; 
This gives new strength; he with the billow 
combats, 

But all in vain ; he feels himself outwasted, 

i 

And the next billow like to be his last, 
When some strong vessel, heedless of the squalli 
That wash'd the seaman from his little barge, 
By heaven directed, rides to where he is, 
And draws him up to life, with all its charms ;— 
Thus twice I wallow'd on the sea of life, 
Ere your kind arm was raised to give relief. 
Misfortune's child I certainly have been ; 
For though the period of my life is short, 
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rills I have known beyond the common bounds ; 
: No — would have known, had it not been for you ; 
Your favour found me in a dire condition, 
Low sunk beneath a dreary load of woe. 
Like as the angel found the Hebrew prophet, 
By grief and hunger pined, and seeking death, 
And gave him food, and strength and vigour new ; 
Thus it found me, and cheer'd my downcast 
heart. , 

'Twere vain for me to try to give you thanks ; 
I feel an ardour in my bosom glow, 
Which my poor pen cannot describe on paper. 
Your name, Sir, will unto my heart be dear, 
"While generosity can wake my strains of praise . 
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FRAGMENT. 



Upon the Dee banks I walk lonely and sad, 
The Don's fertile valleys cannot make me glad ; 
feeen recollection brings the past back anew, 
And Ythan, dear Ythan, still flows in my view. 
How oft by the side of that calm flowing stream, 
Have I felt my fancy romanticly gleam ; 
Where Gight's hoary ruins stand high in the air; 
Where rudely-hung Horror * the eye scarce will 

dare ; 
Whose huge falling shadow en sables the wave, 
And winds hollow sigh in the mouth of its cave ; 
Where deers of the mountain run wild in the 

wood; 

» 

Where trees by the castle for ages have stood : 
Sublimely the height of the braes strikes the eye, 
And men on their tops look like men in the sky. 



• See Note, bottom of page 28. 
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YTHAN'S BANKS.* 

AIR—«Birkin Tree." 



How sweet on Ythan's banks to stray, 
At early morn or close of day/ 
When Flora decks the fields all gay 

With fragrance blooming fair ! 
Thtere are scenes of grandeur, 
Dress'd in Nature's splendour ; 
Fair maids there oft wander 
To breathe the balmy air. 

\ Yes, there are maids en Ythan's side . 
i Whom London's town would count a pride ; 
May innocence aye be their guide, 

And prudence their chief care ! 



• The above Song was written at the request of a young Man, leaving 
his native country for America, when the Author was scarcely eleven years 
of age. 



* 
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Let base falsehood never 
Peace and them dissever ; 
May it flourish ever 

Within each bosom there ! 

Amongst them one is, o'er the rest, 
To whom my love has been confess'd ; 
Her charms I can no more resist, 

Than tell what day I'll die. 
She's a charming creature, 
Fair in every feature — 
Sure she's been form'd, Nature ! 
Thy utmost skill to try. 

Alas ! the time is nearly come, 
When I must leave my native home, 
And far from my loved river roam, 
And from my dearest dear. 
Through my soul grief *s darting ; 
Keenly I feel smarting, 
When I think of parting — 

That coming hour, how drear ! 
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WAR SONG. 



Yet at a distance stands the foe. 
While Britain's bands impatient glow 
With hopes to strike the final blow, 

And end the reign of Tyranny ! 

Our brave commander, " Heroes !" cries, 

Lifting up to Heaven his eyes, 

" Let all your hearts and spirits rise : 

'Tis come — the hour for Liberty ! 

u Then to your armour firmly stand ; 
Think on the cause ye have in hand ! 
Shall any stranger rule this land, 
' Subjecting it to Slavery ! " 

But now, the armies haste to meet ; 
The dale bends, shaking 'neath the feet 
Of the swift coursers, rushing fleet 

To meet their doubtful destiny ! 

E 
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In air the armour brightly gleams, 
Quick flashing blue like lightning's streams ! 
While, in the most unholy screams, 

The cry of war sounds horribly ! 

The polish'd steel now shines no more ; 
'Tis clotted dim with human gore ! 
Yet wilder swells the battle's roar, 

And victory's hanging dubiously. 

At last the foe's left wing gives way, 

Upon his right spreads wild dismay ; 

Hark ! hark ! the shout — we gain the day- 

'Tis Britain has the victory ! 

Mournful o'er the war-beat plain, 
Thick lie the wounded and the slain! 
May never such a day again 

Spread sorrow and calamity ! 



a 
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THE MIMICK. 



The question has been lang disputit, 
An' muckle stuff been said about it, 
Whether, or no, auld Clooty can, 
At times, tak on the shape o' man ? 
That he cannot, is but ill founded ; 
I'll prove he can, by facts weel grounded. 
Aback frae this 'tis twalmonths twa, 
Sfai' that he cou'd, I clearly saw. 

A Rev'rent Doctor gaed frae hame, 
To help a brither at the time 
That he the Sacrament was spreadin' 
Afojre the flock he had a-ifeedin'. 
The Doctor was a preacher guid, 
dyed his hearers' faces red ; 
e kent sae weel 'bout human nature, 
e tauld the fauts o' ilka creature, 
An* gin these fauts they didna men', 
that black wud be their hinner en'. 
Be tauld the deserts black o' error, 
RThich made the folks a' shake wi' terror ; 

e 2 
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He spak' sic awfu' piercin' words, 

That ran through hearts like pointed swords. 

An* when he preach't 'bout Hornie's den, 

An' pain that was endur't therein, 

Ane would hae thocht he had been in't, 

That he sae weel about it kent. 

The people prais't the Doctor much ; 

In short, they never saw ane such. 

But Nick, y e need na dout, was fretting 

Because a priest sic fame was gettin' ; 

An' shortly he devis't a scheme, 

Whereby to stain the Doctor's name. 

When ance the preachin' days are gone,. 
An' clergy's week-day labours done, 
Wi' them it is a common thing 
Their frien's thegither a' to bring, 
To eat a dinner o' the best, 
An' guid red sparklin* wine to taste. 
The Doctor's frien' was like the ithers, 
He entertain't some rev'rent brithers, 
Who lib'rally drank to his health, 
An' to the increase o' his wealth. 
But Bobby eet the parsons fine 
Tak aff the tither glass o' wine ; — ? 
Frae that, nae doubt, the plan he drew, 
Of what he'd to the Doctor da 
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\ At last, when ended was the game, 
An* ^ the priests war gauen hame, 
The Deil taks on the Doctor's mak, 
His pouther't hair, his coat o* black ; — 
The verra beast the Doctor rode, 
Something its like the Fiend bestrode ; 
The Doctor's hameward road he teuk, 
Did ilka thing cou'd like him leuk. — 
In short, the mimick was sae fine, 
He was nae kent by the divine. 
But, though he priest-like was in dress, 
His conduct was not — I confess. 
He whistl t whyles, an* whyles he sang, 
Till hills an* valleys roun 1 him rang. 
Like a drunk Parson he behav't ; . 
Sometimes spak nonsense, sometimes rav't* 
He wud ride forwards, then return, 
Whyles o'er his drinkin' wine wou d mourn ; 
Sometimes his horse to gallop kicket, 
An 9 then to mak him stan' him licket ; 
Wf mony anticks, droll an! queer, 
Wud put a* patience doon to heap. 
At last o* him I lost my view, 
'Mang woods that on the wayside grew; 
But some say he gaed a' the road 
To whare the Doctor had's abode, 

£ 8 
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Carryin' on his queer pranks a\ 
The same's he did whan I him saw ; 
An* at the manse raist up a rout, 
Bannin' the servants in an* out. 

The Doctor's helpmate lik't the can- 
(A dreadfu' curse on sic a man). 
'Tis said the Fiend gaed to the house, 
An' catch't the lady at a bouse ; 
But 'stead o' being angry at her, 
Right fondly he began to daut her, 
An' bade her " fill a glass or twa; 
For he cou'd see nae ill at a', 
In being hearty now an' than ; 
For drink's the verra saul o' man." 
Gin this be true I canna tell, 
Because I did na see't mysel' ; 
An* for to lie wud be uncivil — 
I winna do't, though on the Demi. 

An ugly story now was tauld ; 
The Doctor's frien's turnt unco cauld ; 
They cad him a wild drucken beast — 
Said he was fu' at ***** * *'s feast. 
An' this was just what Hornie wanted- 
To get's admirers at him strunted. 
But surely folk the thing misteuk ; 
Or did na at the matter leuk ; 
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had the Doctor been in drink, 

r adna hae come out I think ; — 

n, past thought, he had been wrang, 

Hen's wud nae hae let him gang. 

id hae been a roguish nick 

ay him sic a nasty trick, 

1 him fu', an' set him out 

rley to a' roun* about. 

proves the fact, I think, at least, 

'twas the deil, an* nae the Priest. 

*ver, some are sae unthinking 

ame the Doctor yet for drinkin\ 
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AN EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 



This, and " Ythan's Banks" are ttvo of the Author's «wi 

Productions. 



O, Sandy, man ! what has come i' you 
This lang time, that I never see you ? 
I'm growin' fearM fell death has ta'en you ; 
Or some cauld adverse fortune seen you. 
I charge ye, some account ye give in, 
Whether ye are dead or livin' : 
If you be dead, whare you're dwallin' ; 
If you're workin', what your callin'. 
But, Sandy, lad, though I be funnin', 
I ken you're neither dead nor dwinin' ; 
You're livin' yet, an' to live, thinkin', 
The cup o' happy love you're drinkin'. ^ '; 
Were I as blest wi' Peggy's charms, 
As you wi' Mary in your arms, 
Contentet I wud bear my lot ; 
Contentet wear my hamespun coat ; 
Contentet I wud work a' day ; 
Cc ntent at even tak rest or play. 
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it far anither state is mine, 
i grief an' sorrow I maun pine ; 

y mind is rack't,' I'm nearhan' crazy ; 

n' at a' kind o' wark grown lazy. 

jee, if I maun bear this lang, 

aat downright daft I'm sure to gang ! 

prance about, an' reel an* stammer, 

pon the grapes an* shovels hammer. 

Lipid ! ye blin', thoughtless devil ! 

is fairly o' ye quite uncivil, 

o rack my brains at sic a rate, 

n' thus torment my foolish pate. 

ay ! fctay ! I beg your pardon, Cupid, 

is I who am the fool, an 9 stupid ; 

do not think your fabled godship 

Du'd gie me ony sic an odd slip, 

s to mak' me quite so eerie, 

s I am now about my dearie. 

doubt the faut is a' my ain ; 

[y want o' thought has caused my pain ; 

ad I but used my sense aright, 

wud na hae been in this plight. 

hilosophy I hae na nane ; 

bout its rules 1 dinna ken ; 

lit surely I hae some plain reason; 

in I cou'd call it in season. 
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I'll try my best to work my cure ; 
I'll use my reason frae this hour. 
I fairly see my passion's hopeless, 
An' a' my claims but slight an 5 propless. 
Then what need I my brains thus bother, 
When, wanting her, I'll get some other ? 
There's surely in my native isle 
Some ither maid will on me smile- 
Some ither maid as fair as she,— 
Fair ! she is black as black can be ! 
She likes na me, 111 nae like her. 
Ah ! but I feel my bosom stir : 
Something says, €€ Hold, ye speak too fast ; 
Ye love her, an' will to your last ; 
Witness these sighs that heave your breast ; 
Witness those dreams that break your rest." 
I canna vera weel deny, 
That when I think on her I sigh ; 
An* sometimes, when I'm in my sleep, 
I of her beauties get a peep. 
I needna say ought mair about it, 
My love's too fix't to be out-rootet ; 
For when I mind upon my dear, 
( A s scarce I think on ither geer,) 
My Reason yields — a sad disaster— 
An* Love alone is left my master. 
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THE DEJECTED LOVER. 



How vain and fleeting are all earthly hopes, 
To man so pleasing for a little space ! 
Full oft they raise him to a giddy height, 
Then fly and leave him ; — headlong straight he 
falls 

I nto the yawning gulph of Disappointment ! 
The hand of Time from thence may let him free, 
And on his eyes new shining prospects open, 
Which with new zeal he ardently pursues ; 
Eire like some magic scene they from him vanish, 
And he again is left deceived and smarting ! 
A moment's pleasure on us here may glistenj — 
5 Tis but a blink before the coming storm, 
Which soon will sweep the flowers which Hope 

makes bloom, 
And leaves the mind much like a cheerless desert ! 
Such is the case with me ;-^lmost despair** 
My heart is sunk with grief unknown before. 
I do not say I never knew sad sorrow ; 
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But such as this I never, never knew ! 
I feel as if this life and I were parting ; ' 

The sooner, sure, it were by far the better. ' ' 
No ! there is one for whom I wish to live. ' 
Though for her sake I feel this dismal pining ! 
Hold ; if she knew, she would at once relieve ml 
One smile from her would banish care afar ! 
Alas ! on me I fear shell never smile : •"* 

Misfortune drives me, if I live, to leave her ! ^ 
O, cruel Fortune ! why e'er raise me up, 
To dash me down from such an elevation ! * 
Hadst thou before this bid me quit my native, 1 
To roam where dreary winter ever howls, 
Or wander through where torrid zone is b 
I had the call with scarce remorse obey VI ; 
But since my eyes have seen the fairest crea 
That nature ever moulded in this world ; 
Not only seen her, but her charming promise 
Binds her my own, by all things dear and 
How couldst thou, then, me so severely 
As leave no shift, but fly from her who s dearer 
Than is my life, or any object earthly ? m i 

O, Heaven ! haste to give my bosom rest ! * .4 
Bless me with her that loves me — but such btifl( 
Is far too great for me e'er to obtain ; i 

'Tis sure presumption to seek such a gift. 1 
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Jut yet I know she's willing to be mine : 
this makes me pray thou wouldst be willing too ; 
Jut if thou wilt not hear my earnest cry, 
ffor grant the boon I from thy hand require, 
Oien do hear this, and grant my last petition :— 
jfcuick as the lightning's flash streams o'er the 

world, 
direct an arrow, fraught with dissolution, 
l!o lay me low, unfeeling, on the ground ! 
lut if the shaft be not by far wing'd quicker 
Than any bard as yet has ever sung of, 
?he love I bear the Fair for whom I mourn, 
Vill like an Angel snatch me from its course ! 
hit well I know, unerring, thou canst end 
ly bitter sorrows, and lay life extinct ! 
felt if ought could. death's sable bands unloose, 
ly dearest would when my cold cheek she 

pressed, 
L*d bathing, warm'd it with her briny tears. 
|, cutting thought ! to think of her thus mourn- 

fcall I to her e'er be the cause of woe ? 

Jtall those dear lips, that oft I press'd so fondly, 

Ar me be spoil'd of all their cherry dye ? 

fb, no ! kind Heaven ! I shrink from this idea ; 

let her affection be fix'd on some other 

F 
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Happier youth than me, more worthy of it. 
My heart's overcome ; this still is more o'erwheb 

ing— 
Give her another ! No, no, she is mine ! 
There is but one way left we can be happy : 
May Heaven be pleased to grant my dearest wii 
To waft us both into that happy region, 
Where Disappointment knows not how to ente 
This racks me still : must she, to make me UH 
Feel the cold hand of Death dislodge her spili 
I cannot wish that she for me should suffer v ! 
O, Death ! on me thy hand lay doubly dreadli 
And let me bear all pain she would endure, -il 
In passing from this scene of constant trouble 
Unto that peaceful shore for which I'm hmgk 
Then haste, sweet day ! when we shall reach 4N 

dwelling, f 

There well find cure for all our grief and wailhi 



.j 
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SLAVERY. 



Afkic ! full of gold, but fuller far 
all the woes of wild, unnatural war ; 
iou surely art a land that's doom'd to show 
le farthest length the human heart can go 
dire barbarity, and all the train 
! blackest miseries ever known to men ! 
xm thy sons, thou sad, ill-fated land, 
ptivity and Death come hand in hand ! 
le sordid wretch, who has no care but gain, 
id stops at nothing, if he can attain 
heap of yellow dust—'tis he who stains 
ith human gore thy precious orey plains ; 
is he provokes thy tribes to ceaseless jars, 

> ruthless cruelties and bloody wars : 
lat he, with captives taken in the fray, 

ay load his barks, and bear them far away 

> live in torment, or to find their graves 

p thirst and hunger, as they cross the waves. ' 
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Women and children, wildly frantic, run If 

All unprotected through thy burning zone, |j 
Mourning their husbands or their parents slain ; 
Or, worst of all, bound in the tyrant's chain. 
Distracted, careless whither they may fly f 
Grief and despair appear in every eye ; 
Ere by some lurking demon they are found, 
And in his thongs, devoid of mercy, bound, • 
To share their fate for whom they make lament; 
All from their homes and their relations rent !. ' 
Cramm'd up within the ship's black stinking 

hold, 
Men, women, children, in one mass are rolTd. 
Oh, what a scene ! more horrid than the grave t 
To see the victims, and to hear them rave ; J 
While fiends, unfeeling, at their misery jeer, a 
And see their horrors only but to sneer ! T 

Their ship thus fill'd, the monsters tempt tkt 

brine, 
Drowning the cries for mercy raised — in wine t 
O, hapless negroes ! now ye cry in vain, 
If Death release not, ye must wear the chain* 
Sure ye have cause that ill-used art to weep 
Which man has learn'd — of sailing on the deep!' 
Without a glimpse of day the captives lie, 
And wish to Heaven that 'twere their lot to die 
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Fervent they pray that ho wliiig storms would rise, 
And, spreading tempest black, roar through the 

skies; 
To make the liquid hills of ocean roll, 
And in their vortex quick engulph them all ! 
Death finds them out, and to his work begins— 
The number of the wretched slaves he thins: 
With kindly welcome they this fiend receive, 
A trusty Mend, that can their woes relieve. 
When, by his hand, thrall-freed they any see, 
Then each alive mourns that it was not he. 
The work goes on ; released are many more, 
Though many live, and that they live deplore. 
Most dismal state ! far better sure to sleep 
Below the wave, than thus above it weep ! 
Now in their cells, with no attention paid, 
The living lie, 'mongst the unnoticed dead. 
Oh, how would Pity feeling bosoms swell, 
If such could see them in their dungeon wail ! 
Now sordid fears upon their tyrants fall — 
Not generous pity— lest they lose them all ; 
Xiest their excursion o'er the deeps be vain ; 
Lest d? -<# leave no one to increase their gain*. 
For fe*r of this down to the hold they go, 
And overboard the lifeless bodies throw ; 
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While all alive implore that they may be 
With the cold corses thrown into the sea. 
The villains try to cheer the wretches up, 
For better days their promise makes them hope- 
Thus unto misery's flame they add more fuel 
The tender mercies of these men are cruel. 
They thus sail on, and reach the destined port, 
Where Vice has chose her favourite resort. 
Now, Negroes, is the cheering promise true, 
That on the sea your catchers made to you ? 
Instead of this, inhuman what ensues; 
To paint it full would foil great Milton's muse 
A sale is made, the Africans are sold : 
What ! sell mankind for sums of paltry gold ? 
Yes ! for its sake all ties are ruthless riven, 
And all relations far asunder driven ! 
Brothers and sisters for its sake must sever. 
To meet again while in this world — never ! 
The mother from the child is forced to part, 
Although the darling dearest to her heart ! 
And not unlike, before her grief-worn eyes, 
By ruffian hands her little fondling dies ! 
Husband and wife — our nature's stron^ e st ties, 
Are torn asunder, spite of tears and cries! 
Thus used are many of the Negro race, 
By those who to be Christians profess. 
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oble Britain ! never stain your hands, 
ising ought produced on Slave-dress'd land* ; 
aver use the dear-bought sweet in food — 
sweet bedyed with human creatures' blood, 
n you give o'er to use the Slave-nursed cane, 
1 Slavery falls ! then ends her bloody reign ! 
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JULIA. 



'Neath her head the grassy pillow, 
Overhung by drooping willow, 
Where she saw the foaming billow, 

Lay lovely Julia ; 

Mourning for him once her lover— 
Now a false and fickle rover— 
Who had sailed the sea far over, 

And left his Julia. 

" Though he's gone and left me ever, 
Yet forget him can I never ; 
Till from earth my soul shall sever, 

Aye mourn will Julia ! 

" All, my dearest ! I forgive thee— 
Mine the fault was — to believe thee ; 
'Tis thy looks of life bereave me, 

Soon die shaff Julia !" 



* 
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Now in lonely grave she's lying, 
Hollow winds around it sighing, 
And the owls are nightly crying, 

Wild over Julia ! 






When the young man home return'd, 
Keen remorse his bosom burn'd; 
For the fair awhile he mourn d, 

Then died for Julia ! 

In that lonely grave he's lying, 
Where the winds are hollow sighing, 
And the owls are nightly crying, 

Wild over Julia ! 
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EPISTLE, 

Written when the Author was m his twelfth year, at the request of 
young Friend of his, who wished an Epistle in Rhyme, to send to 
Young Lady. 



Dear Lady ! I cannot withhold 
From this attempt, though it is bold ; 
My heart is yours, and must remain 
Fix'd by Love's adamantine chain. 

When first we met, so swefct you smiled, 
That since I cannot take my rest ; 
Away from me my heart you wiled ; 
With love to you my soul's opprest ! 

My thoughts upon you ever be, ~ 
I feel no other care but thee ; 
This heart, which aye was frees the wind, 
Is now to you alone confined. 

No maid, before I met with you, 
My youthful fancy ever drew ; 
But now 'tis caught by your fair face — 
The very seat of love and grace ! 
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But unto me thy charms so bright 
Are the dear cause of .many woesi ; 
They yield me nothing of delight, 
It is from them my misery flows ! 

If I had never seen your face, 
My days in peace still would have run ; 
No maid, but you, could hurt that peace, 
That ever lived beneath the sun. 

And it is you, and you alone, 
Can cure this grief by which I moan ; 
If you be pleased, to pity me, 
My former joys again I'll see. 

• 

My former joys,— O, many more, 
If I could gain ypur love, my dear ! 
Then all my mourning would be o'er, 
No more such ill I'd have to fear. 

O, could I hope your eyes to see 

With pity softly beam on me, 

My happiness would be complete : 

Dear, charming thought, how strangely sweet ! 
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But if my suit shall be in vain, 
For aught I will not care below ; 
For if your love I cannot gain, 
I earthly bliss shall never know ! 

'Tis you, my dear and charming maid, 
Can make me sorrowful or glad ; 
'Tis you can ease my troubled mind ; 
O, that to this you were inclined ! 

Your brightly sparkling orbs of light, 
As sure as I at present live, 
Will shine me into Death's drear night, 
If you shall them permission give. 

But rather let their radiant rays 
Shine blessings on my passing days. 
Dear Goddess of my heart ! I say, 
O f hear me, for I fervent pray ! 
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LINES. 



Should surge on surge attack the shore, 
And Ocean rise— one wild uproar ; 
Beneath the blast the forests groan, 
And fill the air with hollow moan ; 
Though farmers' sheaves were wildly driven, 
Wide scattered by the winds of Heaven ; 
And lowly dwellings roofless stood, 
And children acream'd in frantic mood ; 
Should oaks, that stood for many an age, 
Lie up-torn by the tempest's rage ; 
And lightnings flash in horrid gleam, 
Making the black clouds darker seem ; — 
Should thunders roll through the dense sky, 
And frighted herds, confounded, fly ; 
Destruction ride upon the storm, 
The face of Nature to deform ; 
Though wilder yet the storm should swell, 
Till not a bark were left to sail ; 
And every wave heave out a corse, 
Or vessel, founderM by its force ; 

G 
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Though liquid mountains roll'd on high, 
And seem'd to wash the fiery sky ; 
Though forests ceased to shake or groan, 
All rootless o'er the valleys strewn ; 
Though harvest's sheaves to man were lost, 
Amongst the maddening billows toss'd ; 
Should houses to the ground be dash'd, 
The inmates by the ruins smash'd ; 
Though lightnings scarce gave interval 
To the dread thunder's deaf 'ning roll ; 
Though cattle* mad with terror, gored 
Whate'er the moment might afford, 
Not sparing man, their natural lord ; 
Were earth's good things all quite destroyed 
And Nature in her course alloy d;— 
Yet, he who has a Christian's mind-, 
Could see all this, and be resign d ! 



1 
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SONNET— TO BRITAIN. 



>, sing, happy island — sing under thy blessings ! 
ure thou art the object of Heaven's caressings ! 
there's no nation on earth can boast of such 

glory— 
ffo kingdom terrestrial can tell thy proud story ! 
Fhou art blessed with freedom, religious and civil ; 
there's no power in the world dares with thee 

to cavil. 
Ifongst thy lovely scenery thy hardy sons wander, 
&8 free as the Sun shines on all, in his grandeur, 
thy peasants are free as the king that is reigning, 
bch of them the baseness of slavery disdaining ! 
9o one o'er another has power of presiding, 
In ruin of his neighbour to wealth proudly 

riding: 
lb, they have freedom, nor ever shall they sell it 
tSvas the Deity's hand did on them entail it. 
Phy sweet, lovely daughters, for beauty excelling, 
Who walk the rich meadows when wild flowers 
! are smelling ; 

62 
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Or 'neath some grove's umbrage, at high-day re 

dining, 
They cover their roses from Phoebus, brigh 

shining, 
Their modesty mildly their beauties concealing 
Their breasts are the soft seats of virtue and fed 

ing. 
Still may all their graces continue to blossom, 
And balmy Contentment preside in each botod 

- ir 
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LUCIA; 

A jLegend of the Fourteenth Century, 



frightful dreams waken'd, pale Lucia rose, 
1 out for the tomb of her husband she goes : 
[oak round her shoulders was carelessly thrown, 
* night-wind, loud raving, made horrible moan ! 

'as the ghost-walking hour — the centre of 

night ; 
gloom was the atmosphere — stars gave no 

light : 
lile quick o'er the mountains the blue light- 
. ring gleam'd, 
d smooth-flowing Ythan a blaze by it seem'd ! 

3 blast made the church-bell, unholy, to clang, 
» drear owl of darkness most dolefully sang; 
; all these unheeded by Lucia were, 
> king in her bosom reign'd Tyrant Despair !" 
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At the grave of her dearest she Hung herself dowi 
Alt torn were her ringlets of rich glossy brown; 
Her hand grasp'd a dagger — her bosom was bait 
In grief-broken accents she offer 'd this prayer > 

" Kind Heaven ! relieve me from what I endure 
Oh, send for my sorrow the one only cure I 
Since thou hast seen fit thus to load me with grief 
That drives me to death as my only relief; 

" Then strengthen my hands to commit tbeir 1 

deed — 
My languishing bosom to kindly make bleed 
For what does it matter by whose steel I die, 
Since Anguish unbearable wields it — not I ! 

" My husband ! my husband ! I'll soon be w 

you— 
To all earthly objects I bid my adieu ! 
Nor mourn ye, my dear friends, for Lucia gone, 
By the torments of sorrow no longer to groan 

Then into her bosom she plunged the dart. 
And twisted it round in the gore of her heart !- 
'Twas thus died Lucia, the young and the fair 
Ni> beauty in Methlic could with her compare. 
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SONG. 



Written last time the Author was at the Ruins qfGight Castle. 



Air— " Gloomy Winter." 



I GO, to leave these craggy braes, 
y Where oft I've climb'd on by-gone days, 
Or hid from Sol's meridian blaze, 

Beneath the hazelly canopy. 
I go, to leave this valley low, 
Overhung by Horror's jutting brow, 
Where Nature's wild flowers richly grow, 
r To variegate the scenery. 

I've, 'raptured, heard the breezes rave 
In the black mouth of Horror's cave, 
And seen and heard the bushes wave 
In fine, romantic melody. 

I go, to leave those ruins grand, 
Tfeat grey and elevated stand— 
The pride and glory of Gight's land, 

And famed for ancient chivalry. 
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I go, to leave the Belimuirs grove, 
Where I delighted wont to rove, 
And hear the birds sing sweetly love, 
In notes of cheering harmony. 
I have no longer to abide, 
To see dear Ythan's water glide ; 

i ■ 

Far famed as Scotia's richest tide, 
In ages past, for jewelry.* 

I go, to leave the; school revered, 
Where my ideas young were rear'cl ; 
Where, prudently, my breast was cleared 

From many youthful fooleries. 
My much-loved sceneries all, adieu ! 
No longer can I stay 'mongst you ; 
But still in Fancy I shall view, 

And taste your pleasures severally. 
But yet 1 hope the days shall come, 
When I amongst you all will roam ; 
And my dear native be my home, 

Till death shall fix my destiny. 



• In former days, historians tell us, pearls were fonnd in great ftj 
dance in the river Ytban, so that it became proverbial to call her tbt t 
rioT oC Scotland. 
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HE DESTRUCTION OF PHARAOH 
IN THE RED SEA. 



[E cup of proud Pharaoh was full to the brim, 
id Jacob relieved from his bondage so grim ; 
ft Canaan, the promised, his armies moved on, 
bile God in a fire-eloud a guard to them shone. 

• • i ■ 

ley made an encampment on verge of the sea, 
leir tyrant came down, they had no way to flee ! 
le Lord gave his mandate, the waters stood 

back, 
igh rising, like walls, to give Israel a track ! 

len forward he march'd upon ground in the 

wave, 
le angel of God went in rearward to save ; 
1 Israel the cloud of his glory shone dear, 
le Egyptians like blood-hounds pursued in the 
rear! 
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The cloud gave God's people direction and light, 
To their foes it was darker than gloom of the 

night ; 
The Lord on the last threw a terrible look, 
Their chariots reel'd, and their bravest men shook 

They much wish'd to flee, and furious drove or 
But all was in vain, they were quick overthrown 
Jehovah commanded the waters to flow — 
His word was obey 'd, and the host rolTd below ! 

But Israel in safety went on through the tide, 
No ill could befall him, the Lord was his guide 
Now, his enemies 9 corses lay strewn on the shore 
Then sweetly he sung when the danger was o'a 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 



How pleasing— country people, say- 
To stray among our fields of green, 
When Phoebus, newly-risen, shines 
Upon the dew-clad, glistening scene ! 

How sweet to view the daisied lea, 
And fields of dark green rising corn ; 
And hear the wild birds sweetly sing, 
Upon the trees and flowery thorn ! 

How charming, when the herds low loud,* 
To hear the trembling echo ring ; 
To see the sportive lambkins play 
Upon the dales in balmy spring ! 

On some smooth river s bank to walk. 
When evening spreads her mantle grey ; 
While o'er the mountains mist-clouds roll, 
Darkening the faint remains of day ! 



8* Follil* 

No scenes like these in busy towns, 
Oerhung with constant smoky gloom ; 
A 11 8 constant bustle on the streets — 
To walk— a person scarce finds room. 

The inhabitants are all engaged 
About their manners and their dress ; 
That Nature's pleasures in their breasts* 
Though trade allow'd, cannot find place. 

Infected air, and dirty lanes, 
Enough to wt the tfrtt&gett h«nt; 
Tift dangerou* «& thek §tei** 1a dtmfe~. 
Th* country 'aybr the bettw pan. 

Again the townsmen, in their turn, 
Deride all this as foolish tqlk ; 
And wonder whefe the pleasure lies, 
'Mongst chilly dews at motfn to walk. 



The lambkins play, die Mug of birds, 
They anly <hUdrm!e pleasure call ; 
Their hearts recoil from gloomy sceftts, 
On rivet banks at drear aight's&lL 
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How country people can subsist, 
They wonder, 'mid the piercing cold ; 
When snowy flakes along the ground, 
By howling wintry winds are roll'd. 

They, muffled up into their cloaks, - 
Step out to view their buildings fine ; 
-Or see their rows of star-like lamps, 
Along the crowded pavement shine. 

The female beauties, finely dressed, 
With all their arts of school-learn'd grace, 
Are charming to their eyes : — in short, 
The town is far the better place. 

Tis thus they at each other sneer, 
The one's delight 's the other's jeer ; 
But both are in the same mistake, 
Our place us cannot happy make : 
Keep out contentment from the mind, 
And then we'll nowhere pleasure find. 



H 
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MARIA. 



Maria at her window sat 

And saw the billows foam ; 
She thought on him she loved at sea, 

And wish'd him safely home. 

She heard the wind increasing blow, 

And ocean louder roar ; 
When into view a vessel hove, 

Fast drifting to the shore. 

Wild horror through her bosom thrilTd ; 

She knew it was the ship 
Of which her lover master was, 

Returned from her trip. 

She ran unto the beach in haste, 

Her anguish made her rave. 
The vessel stranded, and the crew 

Were wash'd into the wave ! 
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When that she saw, from reason rent, 

She plunged into the main ! 
A timely surge the maiden met, 

And cast her out again. 

That same surge threw the captain out, 

He clasped Maria fair ; 
O, what a happy meeting this, 

On brink of fell despair ! 

The seamen all got safe to lapd, — 

Mud held the vessel fast ; 
But she and cargo both were saved, 

When the rude storm was past 



H2 
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TO MELANCHOLY. 



Come, Melancholy, come, 
And settle round my head ; 
/ Let thy soft canopy 

Be ever o'er me spread. 

Let transient fits of Mirth 
No more upon me gleam : 

For quickly they depart, 
And make all darker seem. 

These fits my spirit raise, 
As billows of the main 

Lift up the tossing bark, 
To dash it down again. 

Wouldst thou me close attend* 
We sure should well agree ; 

For never soul, as mine, 
So much resembled thee i 
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O, come and heal my breast, 

Which bleeds by Mirth — not thee ; 

If thou wert fix'd therein, 

From what pangs were I free ! 

I never yet, by thee, 

Had any cause- to mourn ; 
But oft the hand of mirth 

Has made my bosom burn. 

How happy, when my mind 

Was wholly thy domain, 
Have I at evening stray d 

Upon the flowery plain. 

Oft have I sat and mused, 
; On pearly Ythan's side ; 
By thee my thoughts far raised 
Above this world's pride. 

With thee in lonely grove, 

I sweetly felt at home ; 
And wished, that, hid from man, 

I there for life might roam ; — 

H3 
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Or, in some gloomy cave, 
Take up my lone abode ; 

Far from the giddy paths. 
By sons of folly trod. 

How oft, amid the shouts 
Of wild, unmeaning mirth, 

Hast thou within my breast 
Given lofty notions birth ! 

I feel, in ev'ry state, 
I happiest am with thee ; 

Thou art the only bliss 
Can ever smile on me. 

Then, Melancholy, come, 
And settle round my head ; 

Let thy soft canopy 
Be ever o'er me spread* 
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ANNA THE FAIR. 



/ - 



Though, Anna, now we part, 
And sorrow rends my heart, 
Not for my loss I smart ; 

'Tis for Anna the fair. 

To see your beauty bright 
Yield such fleeting delight, 
While many laugh in spite 
At you, Anna the fair. 

I grieve for this alone. 
For the folly you've shown, 
And not because you're gone 
From me, Anna the fair. 

When I think of you, I 
Involuntary sigh ; 
And a»tear dims my eye 

For you, Anna the fair. 
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The first time that we met 
You made my hope elate ; 
What bliss seem'd to await 

Me with Anna the fair ! 

My vows of love sincere 
Met with a ready ear ; 
With joy you seem'd to hear 

Me praise Anna the fair. 

*Twas underneath a shade 
By wild birds vocal made* 
That I, with trembling, said, 

" Be mirue, Anna the fair. 

• •■ > . . . ■ ■ ■> 

Your cheeks, like roses red, 
With blushes overspread ; 
In f aultering voice you said, 

u Pm your Anna sincere." 

But, like the early dew. 
Which vanishes from view, 
You quickly proved untrue 
To me, Anna the 
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With ever changing mind, 
To all at first you're kind*; 
But no promises can bind 

Faithless Anna the fair. 

For very well I know, 
The love that you can show 
Is like the meteors glow, 

Unfix'd Anna the fair. 

Like gaudy butterfly, 
Als 'tis fluttering by, 
Your beauties we descry, 

Fickle Anna the fair. 

» 

Like th' evanescent gleam 
Of the lightning's blue beam, 
That flashes o'er the stream, 
Is fond Anna the fair. 

Like a rose at a ball, 

Thaf s been handed through all, 

Unregarded you'll fall, 

Foolish Anna the fair. 



\ 
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TO LUCY. 



Now, farewell, my dearest Lucy ! 

Far from thee 1 haste away ; 
Since I know my presence grieves thee, 

Where thou art I will not stay. 

Well I know thou must not love me, 
Never dare I ask one smile ; 

Rather than thy peace endanger, 
Will I rove, a lone exile ! 

For the wild parade of grandeur 

Never should I feel desire, 
If I in my lowly station, 

Could to Lucy's love aspire. 

But were I the world's monarch, 
Then I at your feet would fall ; 

And on thee to share my glory, 
Would in trembling accents call. 
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But such wild aspiring fancies, 
Serve but more to rack my mind ; 

Whatf s my portion — Prudence dictates — 
To that portion I'm resign'd. 

a. 

Give thy last command unto me, 

I the mandate will fulfil ; 
Though it be to cease to love thee— 

No ! that's what I never will. 

May within thy bosom flourish 

Peace and Innocence divine ! 
Ah ! I fear that Grief and Anguish, 

Shall forever grow in mine ! 

Now, I go, my dearest, Lucy, 

Far from thee, and far from home ; 

In some distant land a stranger, 
All unblest to lonely roam ! 



. r- r\ i 
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THE 



DESTRUCTION OF TOWIE HOUSE; 



Anno Domini, 1571* 



November had nature divested of bloom, a 
Our atmosphere cover'd with thick sullen gloag 
When fierce Adam Gordon a strong band led oqjj 
Whose armour refulgently gleam'd in the sun. 

Like beast of the forest, he rush'd on his prey-* 
The fair house of Towie — in warlike array ! " 
Unhappily, Towie ! thy master was gone, — ^ 
Save Lady and children, to guard thee were notfc 

From the walls of her castle the Lady espied A 
The army approaching in grandeur and pride; A 
With rapture she hail'd the glad sight from aft 
Expecting her lord from the dangers of war. < 

In robes of the richest she soon was array 'd ; *j 

The glance of her eye her emotion betray'd \ 

" My husband returns from the battle's alarms,^ 
Fly, open the gates ! — let me into his arms!" j 
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he awful reality burst on her sight, 
ks fire-ships spread death and despair in the fight ! 
Ihe knew cruel Gordon, her Lord's direst foe, 
incited by vengeance, no mercy would show. 

'My children/' she wildly exclaim'd "we must 

die! 
Hie Foe has enclosed us — no way can we fly ; 
lut rather we'll fall by the rude ruffian's hands, 
Phan basely surrender our dwellings and lands !" 

?he tyrant call'd, proudly, to open her gates, 
Lnd own him the lord of her house and estates ; 
h else, by the flames, he would level the pile, 
Lnd she and her children amid them should broil ! 

lis. boastful menaces were wasted in vain — 
"he brave Lady treated them all with disdain ! 
Begone, thou vile traitor, for rather we'll die, 
Phan basely consent in thy bondage to lie !" 

By wild desperation her courage was raised, 
Ihe seized on a pistol, and aim'd at his breast ; 
Phe bullet his heart miss'd, and wounded his knee, 
lut, Towie, 'twas instant destruction to thee ! 

i 
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The wound kindled Gordon's horrible ire, 
His mandate was given — the house blazed on 
The volumes of smoke thickly floated on higkji 
And, spreading through aether, ensabled the sky] 

The children, all franticly, scream' d with affiign 
Their mother, in agony, gazed on the sight ; 1 
Her sufferings were told by her looks, wild art 

pale, 
And her silence express'd what words cannot ttB 

Her daughter, in terror, leapt over the wall; 
The Gordon's vile spear intercepted her fall ! 
The monster, in triumph, dash'd her to th 
ground — [wound! 

The last of life's current soon sprung from ta 

The rest of the inmates were smothered or bunrf 
The fair house of Towie to ruins was turn'd ! 
O, how felt its master when he came again, 
And look'd for his home and his dearest in vain! 

Like bolt from the bow after Gordon be sped, 
His spear in the genre of his heart soon was red ! 
But this could not lighten his grief-harrowi 

mind, 
In a fit of wild frenzy his life he resigned ! 
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ALONZA AND MARIA. 

A Ballad. 



How changed the day ! forlorn and sad, 

An outcast now I roam ; 
I have no friend to take my part, 

No house to call my home ! 

The little birds that round me sing, 

With jpy in air and tree, 
Remind me of those days, when I 

Of care, like them, was free ; — 

The days spent in my father's hall 

In pleasure swiftly flew ; 
I then thought all the world was bliss, 

And future prospects true. 

But those delusive hours I pass'd 
Were too bless' d to remain ; 

They down Time's current quickly roll'd, 
Press'd on by years of pain, 

12 
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These years of grief pass slowly now, 

Like river dark and dead, 
While fiercely waves of sorrow break 

O'er my devoted head ! 

My father sleeps in the cold grave, 

My mother by his side ; 
In bloody fray Alonza fell, 

When I was made his bride. . . 

• 

This grief-fraught letter, stain 'd with bl< 

To me he, dying, wrote, 
And sent it by his comrade kind ;— 

I hasted to the spot. 

But ere I reach d the dismal scene, 

Alonza was no more ; 
I for his body vainly search 'd, 

Along the rugged shore. 

Now, all whom I held dear on earth 
Were mould'ring in the clay ; 

My uncle seized on my estate, 
From home forced me away. 
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Why, cruel inan, didst thou riot strike' 

My wish'd-for final blow ! 
That only could have eased my mind 

Prom all this load of woe ! 

This act, for all your cruel deeds, 

Would sweetly have repaid ! 
And would have saved thee from the pain 

Of hearing me upbraid. 

But no such kindness from thy hand 

Was ever mine to share ; 
Thou hast done all lay in thy might 

To add to my despair.. 

Woe-worn, and wearied with the world, 

What pleasure can be mine ! 
My bleeding heart can know no cure, 

Till I my life resign ! 

Within this lonesome, gloomy grove, 

I pass my hours away ; 
The owl mourns o'er me all the night, 

The dove throughout the day. 

I 3 
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But soon I hope these kindred biris 
Shall murmur o'er my grave ! 

The tree that's now my canopy, 
Will high above it wave ! 



O, come ! Alonza's spirit come ! 

Bear mine hence in thy arms ;— 
" I come ! I come !" Alonza cried, 

u To clasp thy long-lost charm's 



" Nay, do not fear ! Maria dear ; 

I am Alonza true ! 
I am not dead, as it was said ; 

Lo ! here I come to you. 

" Our uncle, vile, was fled erewhile 
I reach'd these shores again ; 

His lust of gold a slave me sold, 
But I have burst the chain. 

u The write you got was all a plot ; 

He tried to break your heart ; 
And tidings spread that I was dead, 

To hide his cruel part. 
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" Home gave no rest, sore anguish press'd, 

When I found you exiled ! 
1 straight set out on my lone rout, 

To search each wood and wild. 



" Now you are found, heal'd is each wound 

For you my bosom bore ; 
Since you're alive my joys revive, 

We're met to part no more." 



»: i : 
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THE AFRICAN'S SQKGk 



A heathen let me still remain, 
To worship wdbd an* stoite ; 

I would not be a Christian, 
To Pity all unknown. 

* 

I'm lost in darkness, Christians say, 
Without their light sublime ; 

While in that light themselves commit 
All wickedness and crime. 

Among them Perfidy resides, 
Which Truth has banish'd far ; 

Their paltry Int'rests, from their minds, 
All sense of Right debar. 

Among them rude Oppression holds 

Her dreadful iron sway ; 
The poor, in Misery's grim domains, 

Lie hid from Pity's ray. 
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There Grandeur spreads her ruthless hands 

From Poverty to tear 
The last remaining sweets of life, 

To gild her horrid glare. 

There conquering Ambition rides 

In Devastation's car, 
To glut the earth with human gore, 

And rend the hills with war. 

Nor is the scourge of this dread race 

Confined to their own land ; 
But oft-times on our hapless shores 

They wield Destruction's brand. 

They rush, like. eagle, through the sky, 

Upon his destined prey, 
To seize our kind, and wotfk their lives, 

In toil and groans, away. 

The ties of soft Humanity, 

Unfeelingly, are rent ; 
And dearest kindred, far apart, 

To distant climes are sent. 
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Such is their mad career, with Hght, 
They say, shines down from Heaven ; 

Sure, happy for them 'twould have been, 
Such light had not been given. 

And yet they boast this light leads them 
To heavenly peace and bliss ; 

If it give peace in other worlds, 
It does not so in this. 

A heathen let me still remain, 
To worship wood and stone ; 

I would not be a Christian* 
To Pity all \mknown.* 



■■:■'< '• ' ■■■■- -. . ■<• . 



* The aboTe is nearly, for substance, what an African advanced. T 
a pity there should he canse for such allegations. 
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THE TWO HARES. 

A Dialogue. 



It happen'd ance, ae fine May morn, 
Twa maukins met amang the corn, 
Which grew upon a wood-girt plain, 
Far frae the busy haunts o' men. 

The first ane's whiskers, thin and grey, 
Shaw'd he had lived for mony a day ; 
He aft had seen the winter snell 
Throw gusty storms, o'er muir and dell, 
Whilk ilka thing that could be food, 
Row'd up in snawy mantle rude, 
Save that near houses micht been seen, 
Wave o'er the snaw, a kail-stock green, 
To wile the hungry maukin on, 
A victim to the poacher's gun, 
Or to be catch'd by cursed traps, - 
Laid i' the path by lawless chaps, 
Qr, ablins* chased by tykes, arid ta'-eti, 
DevQurt and eaten, aloft aad bane; 
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But he, in times o' frost and snaw, 
Frae dangerous tracks held weel awa 
He saw that men and dogs were wick 
And aft by them had been near nicks 
Whilk made him leave the woods, wi 
Although his livin' was but bare. 
His bitin' hunger to subdue, 
The bark frae aff the trees he chew ; 
While some, at risk o v lives and skins, 
| ; Eat kail, he fed on broom and whins ; 

Thus, spite o' dogs and hunters' rage, 
He lived till frail and stiff wi' age. 



> But when the merry months o' spri 

f Made birdies throw the welkin sing, 

And flowers to raise their droopin' he 
And pearly dew bedeck the blades, 
And Nature, clad in mantle green, 
Maist pleasant to beholder s een, 
Sae close he keptna in the wood, 
But aft the flowery plain would scud, 
At gloamin' grey an' early dawn, 
When sleep confined baith dog and m 

The ither ane was young, and kne? 
Nought of the ills that hares pursue ; 



STw*. 
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He aft, jp froUc, wou'4 be seen, 
At nMfi^y, Qwce upon tl*e green ; 
He was $o foolish, vaip, a»' young, - 
JJe fctiQijght by n&ne foe cou'd be dung : 
At t^^ lj#, m Jus d*#t Jike vogues, 
Wou'd tjire»tei} copctbat wi' the .dogs, 
An, ip his rpverieSj, wou'd defy 
The <ji£icke$t fr up fcs man's aiming eye ; 
But thopgh o' sense he whiles s^em'd scanty, 
He cou'dna jpeel be cad a blunty, 

Upon the tender, cauler blade, 
Wi' eident teeth, baith maukins fed, 
Till baith their paunches ware as fu 
As ever sack was panged wi' woo ; 
When thus the daft-like thing began 
To praise their state, an' rail at man : 



YOUNG HARE. 

O a' the beasts that skim the plain, 
The better life, I think, 's our ain ; 
We're free o' a' the cares an* pains 
Th^t bather mankind's busy brains ; 
Like them, we needna toil at wark, 
Frae mornin' light till it grow dark ; 

K 
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, Nae angry master sets our stent, 
Nae landlord racks us for our rent ; 
Amang the heather snug we lie, 
Whare yon green plantin waves on high, 
An' leave it when we like, at morn, 
To crap the drudgin farmers corn, 
Whilk cost him muckle rugged toil, 
Manuring for t the stubborn soil ; 
Nor daurs he, for his very lugs, 
Or shoot, or hunt us wi' his dogs. 



OLD HARE. 

As yet you are but young an' happy, 
But wait a wee, my winsome chappy ; 
Ere twa-three winters cross your head, 
Pse wad, ye'll learn anither teed : 
They're nae come to your han' the cares 
That misery throw on lives o' hares. 



YOUNG HARE. 



I farely muckle you speak thus ! 
What better livin' cou d you wuss ? 



m 
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OLD HARE. 

What better livin' l—rather say, 
What waur a livin* we coud hae : 
Pursu'd by death on ilka hah', 
By savage beast, by dog an' man ; 
The sun, not yet begun to shed 
Hi? rays athwart yon mountain's head, 
Wou'd o'er the earth his lustre spread, 
Ere half the danger cou d be tauld 
That daily hapless hares enfauld* 



YOUNG HARE. 



As yet the sun is at his rest, 
The sky, like gowd, shines o'er the east ; 
, Sae soon, there is nae danger near, 
Pray sit a while, an 9 let me hear. 



OLD HARE. 



Weel, I agree — it may keep back 
Your future steps frae danger's track. 



£2 
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Our hapless young are mark'd a prey 
By sootie rook, an' corbie grey, 
By their curst talons ruthless torn, 
An' throw the airy regions borne, 
Then riven limb frae limb, for food 
Unto the black, infernal brood. 

The gled an' hawk's devourta* greed 
Mak'mony younglin' hares to bleed; 
They've pickt the fieSh o' mony a hare 
Frae atf his hams, a' clean an 9 bare— 

An' there's the tod, & shame to nature I 
Nae mercy shaws to livin' creature ; 
He hauds us in his horrid paws, 
An* our live flesh, unfeeling gnaws J 

Again, the dog, inhuman villain! 
Is ilka day out bleed &*tipillin' ; 
Scarce ever daut vre shaw a head, 
But we are hunted by the breed, 
Like arrow's flight, o'er muir an' glen 
Alas ! too aft our flight is vain ! 
We're catch'd, an* by ae dreadfu' gnash. 
Our banes the instant gae to smash ! 

An' there is man, warst o' our faes, 
Wha sets himsel' to end our days, 
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Wi' as much under-cover dealing 
As if some crime he ware concealin' 
That he had play*d upon his fallows, 
For whilk, if known, he'd swing the gallows. 

Cou'd ony o* the treacherous race 
But see us in this hidden-place, 
Some ane by yon dyke-side wou'd creep, 
Like Lowrie gaun to steal a sheep ; 
Then o'er the fence his gun wad slip, 
Quick in our hearts his shot wad dip, 
Tljen hither gaspin' he wad come, 
An' o'er his hurdies bear us home, 
Then aff our skins wou'd clean be strippit, 
Our kytes wi' bleedy knife up-rippit, 
An' a' within them torn out, 
An' cast to some voracious brute, 
Our flesh boil'd saft, and then sairt up 
On platqs, for savage man to sup. 

Audacious man ! — how dare your face 
Be haddin up to say a grace 
To sic a horrid, ill-got meal, 
Furchas'd by crimes mak' nature thrill ! 
How is it that the bolts o' heaven 
Are nae directly at you driven* 
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To lay you dead upon the Bpot, 
As your impious accents float ! 

By murd'rous huntsman, i' the snaw. 
Our lives are aftimes taen awa ; 
When i' the wreatlies we happit 1 
The scenting monster passes by, 
An' smells us, by his hell-taught sn 
His master comes, an* drives us out ; 
The moment that we start to view, 
The death-draps flee, fire flashes blu 
Then deeply a' tlie hills around 
Wi' death's unholy knell resound ; 
The victim reels, an* tumbles o'er, 
An' lits the snaw wi' his heart's gore ; 
Or if he shall survive the shock, 
A leg, or maybe twa, are broke : 
The wretch thus, for a little, lies. 
Ere by the ruflian bounds he dies. 



"Twere endless to enumerate 
The mony miseries o' our state, 
An' mention a' the different gates 
That helpless maukins meet their fat 
Hlow aft our dreary, death-fraught I 
j o' evening still ! 
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How aft, frae dyke an' bouse o- sfiaw, 
By guns, our lives are taen awa ; : 
An' thousand ither different ways 
That maukijos come to end their days. 



YOUNG HARE. 

In olden time, when ye ware young, 
A strain like yours micht hae been sung ; 
Then hares were under bad protection, 
Nor farmers keepit in restriction ; 
But now they darna meddle wi* us, 
Beneath a stricter guard they see us, 
\V ha wadna feud nor favour stan* 
O' ony man i' a* the Ian*, 
But send the villain straught to jail, 

Wha durst a maukin hurt or kill ! 

•. i ■■ 
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Mony a time, by the moonlight, 
He wanders at the dead o' night, 
Or early, ere the sun be peepin', 
Hid i' the woods, his watch he's keepift', 
To see that men, nor dogs, nor snares, 
Molest his much-beloved hares. 

He for our welfare has sie fee*, 
As maks him aft the countra's jeer ; 
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Nae lang sin syne I saw him rin, 
Till he amaist was choked an' blin', 
An chase a chiel, amang the snaw, 
Wi' something like a gun, he saw 
The scoundrel, to keep up the sport, 
His heels, the best he cou'd, used for't ; 
O'er moors and mosses through they flew— 
The fock turned out the chase to view ; 
fiaiih, frae the head down to the feet, ' 
Wi' snaw an* sweat, ware dreepin' Weet. 
At last the hunt cam' to an' en', 
The fallow in a bog was ta'en ; 
But not before, up to the middle, 
He that pursued lairt i' the puddle ; 
An', what mair gave the people fun, 
He catch'd a stick, an fient a gun ! 

Ae day, when he was out a walkin', 
The shot he heard to westward crackin' ; 
He cursed an' swore, that some base villain 
The blood o' hares was reckless spillin', 
Made oath again that he wou'd hae him, 
An' in black Bridewell's dungeons lay him ; 
An', then, to mak' his threat'ning true, 
Away in eager haste he flew. 
But here again he was the joke— 
Twas only masons rivin' rock ! 
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He thought, ae eniing, that he heatd 
A shot about a farmer's yard, 
Thither he ran wi* a' his spefed* 
But *awn*e marks tf death or bleed; 
He for a little wou'd remain, 
For fear that they shou'd shoot again ; 
Sae that he micht be kept frae view, 
Into an auld sheep-cot he drew ; 
But scarcely had he enter d there, 
Ere on him fix'd, like ony bear, 
The farmers dog, that nightly lay 
Amang a bed o* orra strae, 
An' held him by the velvet coat, 
Nor durst he budge to leave the spot. 
This wasna a the grief he had, 
The shots, thick thumpin', put him mad. 
Some Httle urchins, i* thfeir fun, 
Were busy wi' a small pop-gun ; 
They ceas'd at length ; a' went to sleep, 
Save he that be*t his station keep — - 
There he was held till fair day-light, 
When " Guar d well's " master set things right. 



» ' -. • 



Wi' sic a frien 1 to tak* o*ur parts, 
I think we may keep *P our hearts ; 
Though he is laught at, jeerd, an' hated, 
His care for us is nane abated : 
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I canna think that ony will- 
Be daft enough our bleed to spill ; 
For weel they ken, gin he shou'd get then 
What retribution wou'd await them. . 



OLD HARE. 



About the frien o' whom you speak, 
To say ought mair ye needna seek ; 
For a* the guid you think he's dune us, 
He's deeper into misery thrown us. 



YOUNG HARE. 



In name o' wonder, let me hear 
What way you can mak' that appear. 



OLD HARE. 

Mak' that appear ! — that shaws itsel', 
As mony murthert hares can tell ; 
Though fouk, at whom he is displeased, 
For huntin* hares be soundly squeezed, 
This far frae mak's our state the better, 
Or us, for care, to be his debtor. 
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It waukens up the human ire, 

As winds on burnin' woods spread fire ; 

An* mak's us waiir than ever hunted, 

By those his ill will has affronted :— 

/// willy I say, not care o' us, 

That puts the fouk In sic a fuss ; 

For those that tak' him to their houses, 

To share in feasts and drunken bouses, 

Them to restrict he winna fyke, 

But let's them kill us as they like. 

To mak' the truth o' this appear, 
111 mention just ae instance here. 

Ae day he catch'd a sprushy farmer, 
Wi' dog an' gun, our constant harmer ; 
A murthert hare hang on his back, 
An' he was i' the very act 
O' flinging o'er his head anither, 
That he had kill'd amang the heather : 
Ae word about it wasna said, 
But to the farmer's house they sped ; 
An 9 there the afternoon they spent, 
In drink an' games o' merriment ; 
An' frae that nichfr down to this day 
The farmer's made our lives his play. 



U6 BOSK*, 

Thus those that heh& mtm mge 
The rod tf death upob'a to wage, 
In Uka way they can invent, 
WhHk they can keep to him uokftiit* 
Wi' ithers that he's gi'en pennisgton, 
Mak' far anair dismal our oond&kipi* 

r 

Than what it was afore his ceigsbm 
May Sorrow Waw him south again ! 

I really think you're ill informed 
About 0nr ftien', at whom you. atorai'd ; 
But sinoe than me you ahou'd ken better, 
I'll say nae mair about the matter. 

The rea&on that made nue spefk for him 
Is 'cause the people a' abhor him; 
From this I naturally inferred, 
Their hate was 'cause he tbejp dptavr*d 
From murtdtf ring maukins in cold Wood, 
By glens an* ^mosses, inuir, anf wood: 
But, gin things be /the way you aajy # 
Himsgf maun be our greatest &e # 



>$ 



But still I think, than man we're better- 
ur e»ros<f«r<iess, our comforts gtegfier. 
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OLD HARE. 



I fairly Own I canna see^ 
Nae way ava, that this can be ; 
For, through the course of my long life, 
I've found few comforts — mis'ry rife. 
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'Tis. dearly proved, by laws o' men, 
Our lives are worth mair than their ain ; 
For we can waste's we like oursel' 
The farmer's corn, his neeps, an' k$il > 
An' he is forced to bear this a', 
For we're protected by the law ^ ... 
But, gin a man to ony body 
Did half the hurt, he'd swing the. wopdie ! 



/ *. 



But here a shot the vallies rang-* 
Up got our maukins wi' a bang, 
An* bounced awa into the woods, 
Wi' cow'rin lugs an' cocked fuds. 
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JOHN OF LORA. 

A Fragment. 



A dreadful winter storm came on, 
Bold John of Lora out was gone ; 

The Night her sable curtain spread 
All o'er the woods of black Talquhon. 

He wander d, lost among the woods, ' 
While snowy flakes about him rolTd ; 

Till chance brought him to drear Talquhon, 
For riches famed in days of old. 

'Twas past his ken to find his home, 
So to the dome he ventur'd in ; 

The blast the slates beat off the roof, 
Which hurl'd to ground in frightful din. 

The wind howl'd loudly down the vents, 
And murmur'd through the wasted halls ; 

And with such fury blew without, 
As shook the strong time-crusted walls. 
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Benumb'd, by plodding 'mid the storm, 

He to a lonesome closet crept, 
And laid his weary frame to rest, 

Where in short time he soundly slept. 

He waken'd was by music sweet, 

He wonder d much what this could mean ; 
He slyly raised himself, and look'd — 

But, what a sight by John was' seen ! 

A band, in concert, sweetly play'd, 

Whose instruments were not like ours ; 

Their notes in cheering cadence fell, 
That far surpassed description's powers. 

i 

Some sat around, and view'd the dance — 
Their robes were of no earthly green ; 

And, elevated o'er the rest, 

In golden chair, was set their queen. 
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HENftY AND ELIZA. ! 

A Ballad. 



All lonely now I sit and mourn, 
Beneath this spreading tree, 

Where, oft delighted, I haye sat, 
While Henry was with me ! 

Thou, Henry, sure possessest power 

All Nature's joys to veil ; 
For, ever since thou went'st away, 

All things their sweets conceal. 

■ * 

The birds sing harsh and dolefully, 

No music in their strains ; 
The flow'rets hang their cheerless heads, 

And cease to deck the plains. 

The gale unpleasing murmur makes 
Among the shrubs and trees ; 

No fragrance from the meads exhales, 
To scent the balmless breeze. 
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I wander; restless; all the day,; > y, v,-.! 

And sleepless pass the night ; / u i 
What smiled. before now seems to j£ro*n — 

I never taste delight. ] m :.\ r ; i*.iA 

I, with my heavy load of wo, . '. \\\- 
Am faint and weary grown ; : / : ; . 

But, hush my tongue, why thus complain ? 
The blame is all my own. 

Fond Henry oft this hand- has press'd^ 

And for my love has pled ; : 
But my proud heart his suit denied, 

Till now, alas ! he's fled. 



Why ever was delight so cruel 
Within my bosom placed ; . 

To hear him tell his love for me, 
And keep him still distress'd ? 



/: 



Unfeeling wretch that I have 1 been \ 

My cursed unnatural pride 
Has made him fly, who loved me well ; 

Broke my own heart beside. 
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May never hapless maid, like me, 

Take such a dismal course. 
As spurn at offer'd happiness, 

And every joy divorce. 

Oh ! were my Henry here again* 

Entreating for my love^ 
My aching breast should soon find rest. 

And all his cares remove ! 

This cannot be, he's far away, 
Amid the battle's roar ; 

Perhaps he presses the cold earth- 
Laid low to rise no more. 

The thought's distractions-can I live 

Such errors to deplore ! 
Oh ! that this heart would cease to throb, 

And this vile life were o'er! 

What could endear my life to me, 
When Henry may be dead ; 

This world a dreary blank has seem'd, 
Since faraway he fled. 



I 
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I never more shall leave this oak, 
Where formerly we met ; * 

But lie on this once happy spot, 
Till death shall seal my fate. 

The tears burst out from Henry's eyes, 

ConceaTd hard by he stood — 
He clasp d his love-despairing maid, 

And cried, in rapturous mood, — 

" Eliza, cease from all your grief, 

No more yourself deride ; 
For, Henry, falling at your feet, 

Implores you for his bride/ 9 



4€ Is Henry still within this grove, 

And do I see him live ? 
Ah ! will he take my worthless hand, 

And me for all forgive ? " 



THE END. 
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